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A MESSAGE FROM THE 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Numerous general inquiries and business 
transactors indicate an unfamiliarity with mat- 
ters of NAEA finances. This interest can be un- 
derstood because the Secretary-Treasurer, gen- 
erally, never handles, directly, any money, does 
no banking, and “issues” no checks. At this point, 
we would like to remind those concerned that 
the NAEA is a department of the National Edu- 
cation Association. NAEA banking and issuing 
of checks is actually handled by Elizabeth Boyd 
Geib, Director of Business for the N.E.A. How- 
ever, this does not eliminate financial activity at 
the NAEA office at Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 

What follows will attempt to detail NAEA 
financial procedures: 

(1) All membership dues, fees from advertis- 
ing, and sales of printed matter are received and 
duly recorded by your Secretary-Treasurer at the 
Kutztown office. This recording includes the name 
of issuer, amount, number, and purpose of the 
check. 

(2) He transmits all funds that are received to 
Washington where they are entered in the ac- 
count of the NAEA. 

(3) All disbursements are authorized by Coun- 
cil and/or the President of the NAEA. The Sec- 
retary-Treasurer issues vouchers to the Director 
of Business at N.E.A. headquarters, Washing- 
ton, where the checks are issued according to 
instructions noted on the voucher. 

(4) A monthly statement of income and ex- 
penditures is forwarded from Washington to 
your Secretary-Treasurer. 

(5) The Secretary-Treasurer issues monthly 
financial statements to the Council members 
based on the transmitted statement of the Direc- 
tor of Business, at N.E.A. headquarters, Wash- 
ington. 

All NEA accounts are audited by public au- 
ditors, annually. This includes our NAEA ac- 
counts. 

This method of operation insures for NAEA 
maximum accuracy and protection. For your 
Secretary-Treasurer it is a source of comfort since 
no actual money is handled by him. 

HORACE HEILMAN, Secretary-Treasurer 
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BEGINNING ART 
TEACHERS APPRAISE 
THEMSELVES 


SIBYL BROWNE 


Associate Professor 


University of Georgia 


Any art teacher can feel the exhilaration of 
his own learning as he glories in achievements 
of his pupils, especially when these point to all- 
round development and are often different from 
what any other member of the group, including 
the teacher, would produce. The apprentice 
teacher tastes such delights with particular 
pleasure. They are part of the multi-faceted 
learnings included in that challenge to maximum 
development and maturation—student teaching. 
One Senior, just returned to the campus after 
apprentice teaching, was heard to say of her 
younger classmates, “They are just children and 
so was | before | did my student teaching, but 
now that | am a woman, these youngsters are 
not too congenial.” 

The eagerness of Seniors approaching their 
apprentice teaching period is often tempered 
with anxiety. And this may well be. The change 
from college studio and classroom to an elemen- 
tary or secondary school means a shift from 
followship to leadership on a wide front. Not 
only does the apprentice guide the growth of his 
pupils through art experiences within the art 
room, but also his services are sought as a spe- 
cialist useful in many extracurricular activities. 
Is a play being costumed and set? “Can you 


help us, Mr. X?” “Will you work wiih us, Miss Y, 
on the decorations for our dance, on the exhibi- 
tion, on the layout of our yearbook?” At times, 
though only a novice, the Senior is expected to 
interpret art experience to those outside his field. 

The nub of the challenge lies in the fact that 
leadership is wanted from the student teacher. 
His sense of adequacy or inadequacy to meet 
the challenge may largely stem from us college 
teachers who, even at the Freshman level, are 
concerned with teacher preparation. All of us 
must question whether we help students to pur- 
pose, take initiative, be self dependent, grow in 
skills in group dynamics, evaluate, and reset 
goals. Lucky is the student who spends four years 
in an atmosphere that thus builds persons while 
cultivating their artistic and intellectual powers. 
For him there is little gap to be bridged as he 
steps from the studio into the school room or 
life outside. 


The fortunate student has gradually built an 
ideal and has practiced living up to that ideal. 
For the future teacher this is an ideal of a good 
art teacher. But what of the student who has 
not been so blessed with a developmental cli- 
mate? Positively or negatively, he too has built 
an ideal of the teacher he wishes to become. 
If he is reflective, he may, like many a superior 
teacher, have learned what not to do rather 
than what he wishes to do. All too often, how- 
ever, especially if the college teacher was well 
liked, the student has included his procedures 
lock, stock, and barrel in an ideal. If the college 
teacher had “a method”—or “the method”—and 
it brought handsome art products, his unques- 
tioning student is tempted to adopt that method, 
even to store up the “problems” used by the col- 
lege teacher and dole them out to future pupils 
regardless of the drives of the latter. This Senior 
is ill equipped to shift to leadership, for his 
status is that of a docile disciple. 

Teaching is an art and like every other art is 
carried on in terms of the ideal which the 
teacher, or artist, has built.* The question that 
then confronts the would-be art teacher is, “How 


*Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, in an unpublished address at the 
University of Georgia, November, 1952, stated that creative- 
ness in art is carried on in the light of the ideal which the 
creator has built. 
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can | build, or reshape, my ideal of an art teacher 
specifically so that | will have a guide by which 
to chart my course?” Classes in art education 
should be vital here. 

Conscious of the problem and of the fact that, 
through setting goals and evaluating, each stu- 
dent builds his own skills and attitudes, the 
author proposed to her class of Seniors in art 
education that they try to construct a reliable 
picture of the art teacher each hoped one day 
to become. This would then form a guide to 
progress as each student appraised himself dur- 
ing apprentice teaching. The Seniors readily ac- 
cepted. The group was already at work assist- 
ing at the local Junior High School in order to 
meet and identify problems that would supply 
the subject matter of their class discussions. 
Fortunately, the teachers with whom they worked 
at the Junior High School were two graduate 
students, at that time members of the art edu- 
cation class. Both brought different strengths to 
the group—one those of a first-rate painter, the 
other of a gifted teacher. Another point of view, 
and a very practical one, was supplied by an 
art-conscious instructional supervisor who often 
joined the discussion group. The evaluative in- 
strument to be used for self-appraisal, COM- 
PETENCIES OF AN ART TEACHER, that appears 
at the end of this article, was the result of the 
work undertaken by this first pioneer group and 
two succeeding classes that made additions and 
revisions. 

Many of the abstractions that now appear in 
the check list claim their place because they grew 
from first-hand triumphs or frustrations at the 
Junior High School. Nancy’s small group, for in- 
stance, responded with excellent ideas for 
scenery for the puppet show. However, the group 
tended to disintegrate and became dissatisfied 
with the color in their back drops. She wanted 
to know why. Should a teacher’s voice induce 
not only confidence to begin, but also later per- 
severance and calm achievement? Shall we ob- 
serve the effect of others’ voices upon a group 
and set down what we believe to be true as a 
teacher competence? (A-10 in list below) Should 
Anne then definitely work to project her voice 
while keeping its friendly charm? 

Were other factors of an art nature responsible 


for the impasse in which Nancy’s group found 
itself? Could she not try out with her paints sev- 
eral combinations of colors for scenery that 
would enhance the puppets? Do all of us re- 
fresh ourselves by looking at beautiful color in 
the current textile exhibition at the museum, or 
at colored reproductions of paintings, stained 
glass, or manuscript illuminations in the library? 
Granted that it is wholesome at times for boys 
and girls to fail, should the teacher be able to 
help pupils find the reason for dissatisfaction 
and also lead them to find success? What art 
competencies and teaching skills are indicated? 
(B-2, C-2, 7, 8, 9, 10) 

Naturally, the group discovered that the ex- 
ploration of many problems led to gradual for- 
mulation of a philosophy of teaching and living. 
Mary Alice had a persistent cold; for the second 
day the group agreed with her that it would be 
unfair for her to go to the Junior High School. 
She should cure her cold, plan to get more sleep 
and sunshine, even revise her scheme of living 
to drop off less rewarding activities and give 
time for those that would enrich a future art 
teacher. But she must also want to adopt such 
a way of living. What does it mean to be mature? 
Reading may clarify this. (A-3) In what ways 
does one face reality and act upon tested think- 
ing? Does a mature person then harbor pre- 
judices? Do teachers sometimes, unfortunately, 
show preference for pupils from their own class 
in society? For those whose art work most closely 
resembles their own? With what effect upon the 
favored and unfavored boys and girls? (C-3) 

Some competencies could only be set down 
after observing master teachers at work. In a 
search for the ways experts solved problems that 
were bothering the group, observation became 
keener. Other items, such as C-9, were suggested 
by the more experienced members of the class 
and accepted as partially understood, but as yet 
not fully experienced by the Seniors. 

By now the group had concluded that before 
apprentice teaching we could begin using COM- 
PETENCIES OF AN ART TEACHER as a check list 
although our evaluative instrument might prob- 
ably not come into greatest use or deep under- 
standing until students were full-fledged teach- 
ers. The instructor cautioned that we neither 
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wished uniformity nor could we get it; that no 
two of the personalities would develop into 
teachers that would “look alike” in three months, 
three or thirteen years. As soon as the list of traits 
had been mimeographed, each student began 
using it for self-appraisal once a week. During 
apprentice teaching, he definitely took stock 
every other week. The symbols chosen for check- 
ing were: 
-2 indicating almost never 
-1 indicating rarely 
0 indicating sometimes 
+1 indicating growing stronger 
+2 indicating habitually 

Occasionally class time would be given to 
students who wanted help in self-appraisal. This 
was based upon instances of each student's be- 
havior that he or his friends could remember as 
illustrating the trait under consideration. Often 
points could be cleared up only through further 
reading and observation of human growth and 
development, needs and interests, individual dif- 
ferences, and the like. Often the group sharpened 
its underlying philosophy. During apprentice 
teaching, the supervising teacher and the super- 
visor from the university were called upon by 
the Senior to discuss thinking resulting from self- 
appraisal. This fact led to the happiest of rela- 
tionships between supervisors and student who 
took more responsibility for development than 
apprentices had formerly done. Self propulsion 
could be noted along various lines. Most appren- 
tices cajoled their supervising teachers into stay- 
ing after school or using a vacant period to teach 
them metal working, screen printing, or other 
processes not learned before. Some enrolled with 
their teachers in an excellent art class taught 
evenings at a local college. One charted the art 
resources afforded by her city and photographed 
architecture of worth. Perhaps all but one ex- 
plored and used the large city library. One or 
two assisted once a week in an art workshop for 
teachers. One worked regularly at the home for 
delinquent girls. Enthusiasm marked these activi- 
ties beyond the call of duty. 

Since no novice in teaching can see himself 
as does a seasoned supervisor, the latter still 
found it often necessary to direct the probing 
of difficulties that had implications of which the 


Senior was not then aware. 

That the self evaluation become a basis for 
determining the grade jointly by all three con- 
cerned was the least strength of the instrument. 
Rather, its value lay in the questioning that was 
involved in its construction and use and, also, in 
the fact that each apprentice approached his 
school with the assurance that he, along with his 
classmates, had built trustworthy ideal with 
which he could with confidence shape his course 
in an untried situation. Accepting life as a pro- 
cess of becoming, he realized that he already 
possessed many art competencies and would 
develop some traits before others, some more 
strongly than others, still others scarcely at all 
within one quarter, and that as he gained new 
insights he would refine and enrich his ideal. 
There lay the challenge to continued growing. 

Of the three groups that worked successively 
to formulate COMPETENCIES OF AN ART 
TEACHER, the pioneering class showed most zest 
for the undertaking. A fourth group that merely 
used the instrument for self evaluation took a 
rather perfunctory interest in the matter. How- 
ever, members of this class said that they in- 
tended to use the check list during their first 
year of teaching. One Senior felt baffled over her 
part in constructing COMPETENCIES. However, 
she did acceptable apprentice teaching. A major 
defect in our way of working lay in the fact 
that all but one supervising teacher, since they 
lived and taught in distant localties, could not 
have a part in shaping the evaluative instru- 
ment. On the whole, this undertaking seems now 
to have served its purpose. The time has come 
for a new group to satisfy its needs in a similar 
or different fashion. 


COMPETENCIES OF AN ART TEACHER 
A. Personal Qualities 

The art teacher 

1. Has well-knit, elastic personality; self-pro- 
pelling and growing. 

2. Is developing ethically sound philosophy 
and living by it. 

3. Is mature—faces reality; is straight thénk- 
er; seeks and uses criticism; evaluates self, situa- 
tions, ideas, and art; acts upon conclusions. 

4. Is spontaneous and imaginative. 


(Please turn to page 16) 
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TEACHER TRAINING 
PROGRAMS IN ART 
EDUCATION 


LAWRENCE E. KUNDIS, Ph.D. 


“Artists and Art educators,” said Dr. J. Paul 
Leonard, speaking before the Pacific Arts Asso- 
ciation, “are not communicating the importance 
of art in general education to the general public 
and the school administrators.” 

The President of San Francisco State College 
could have added a corollary about one of the 
basic causes of this lack of public understand- 
ing. There is great need for the improvement 
of teacher training programs in art education 
throughout the United States. Given a broader 
and better training and increased understand- 
ing of the necessity of incorporating individual 
ramifications of art into daily living, the teacher, 
thus equipped, would be able to clarify much of 
the public misunderstanding of the importance 
of art in general education. 


So great is the need for improved art educa- 
tion that a study was carried out during the 
school year 1953-1954.* The purpose of this 
study was to discover the organization, practices 
and theories of teacher training programs in art 
education in the higher institutions of the United 
States; to determine the improvements desired 
by art educators in the field, and to suggest a 
curriculum for the training of art teachers based 
on views expressed by the art educators. 

In making a critical analysis of present prac- 
tices, catalogues, questionnaires and interviews 
in a small sampling of personal visits were em- 
ployed. The employment of questionnaires and 
personal interviews provided a general con- 
sensus of the opinions of art educators regard- 
ing desirable types of art training for prospec- 
tive teachers of art at the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels. 

Two hundred and eighty institutions offering 


*Kundis, Lawrence E., “Teacher Training Programs in Art 
Education in the United States,” unpublished Doctor’s Disserta- 
tion, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. 1954. 278 pp. 


a four year program in art education partici- 
pated in the study. Of these, one hundred and 
seventy-six were colleges; ninety-four were uni- 
versities, and ten were professional schools. The 
institutions were distributed geographically 
throughout forty-six states and the District of 
Columbia. 

In the majority of the institutions, the Bachelor 
of Arts degree was granted to the prospective 
art teacher. A typical student admitted to study 
for this degree was selected by the typical insti- 
tution on the basis of an interview. The student 
was enrolled in the Art Department, and before 
graduation, he completed 126 semester hours. 
Of these hours, 38 were in art, five in art edu- 
cation, six in student teaching, 16 in professional 
education courses other than student teaching, 
and 48 hours in general studies. 

Usually, a typical student did his teaching in 
his senior year, putting in 280 clock hours. The—~ 
student was able to select 12 semester hours of 
his program and usually chose these in the art 
department. 

In conducting the study through questionnaires 
and a limited number of personal interviews it 
was possible to determine what a sample of 
130 art educators would like to add, omit, or 
retain in the curriculum for the training of art 
teachers. Art educators feel that more knowl- 
edge of the subject, more varied teaching ex- 
perience and more professional art education are 
sorely needed. Lessening the amount of pro- 
fessional education required they feel is a means 
for improving the curriculum and for permitting 
concentration on subjects of greater use to the 
prospective teacher of art. 


In keeping with their views, a theoretical stu- 
dent following a curriculum desired by art edu- 
cators would have 43 semester hours in art, 11 
in art education, eight in student teaching, ten 
in professional education other than student 
teaching, and 46 in general studies. Thus a theor- 
etical student, as compared with the typical stu- 
dent, has five more semester hours of art, six 
more hours of art education, and two more hours 
of practice teaching. On this supposition, the 
theoretical student would have six hours less of 
professional education and two hours less of 
general education. 
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It is interesting to note that the ten hours in 
professional education desired by art educators 
is several hours less than the number of hours 
required by several state departments of educa- 
tion. Many art educators feel that these profes- 
sional educational requirements tend to strangle 
the art education program and that the present 
material in professional education needs to be 
condensed into a smaller number of credit hours. 

A catalogue developed out of the expressions 
for change and improvement by art educators 
could thus offer the theoretical student a program 
envisioned as follows: 


Freshman Year: 


Art—Basic Art | and Il (6 semester hours, 
Drawing, Design, Color). Basic Crafts (Introduc- 
tion and elementary work—3 semester hours). 

Art education—Orientation (2 semester hours). 

General Studies—(20 semester hours, Com- 
munications, Social Science, Biological and Physi- 
cal Sciences, Interrelationship of the Arts or Art 
Appreciation, and Foreign Language). 

Physical Education, Hygiene, Orientation. 

Total—31 semester hours plus Physical Educa- 
tion, et cetera. 


Sophomore Year: 

Art—Basic Art Ill and IV (6 semester hours, 
Life Drawing, Three-Dimensional Design or 
Modelling). 

Professional Education (5 semester hours, In- 
troduction, Administration, History, Philosophy, 
Elementary and Secondary Curriculum). Com- 
munity Service Teaching (2 semester hours). 

General Studies—(20 semester hours, Com- 
munications, Foreign Language, Mathematics, Re- 
ligions, Family Relations, Government, Econom- 
ics, Health, Hygiene, and other areas.). 

Physical Education, et cetera. 

Total—33 semester hours plus Physical Edu- 
cation et cetera. 


Junior Year: 


Art—(16 semester hours, basic courses such as 
Art History, Appreciation and Aesthetics, 4 semes- 
ter hours; Crafts, 3 semester hours; Ceramics, 3 
semester hours; Lettering, 2 semester hours; 
Graphic Arts, 2 semester hours; and Industrial 
Arts, 2 semester hours). 


Art Education—Art Education | and Il (4 
semester hours, Philosophy, Psychology, Theory, 
Materials and Methods of Art Education with 
laboratory or studio practice’ 

Professional Education—(5 semester hours, 
Educational Psychology, Child Psychology, Psy- 
chology of Learning). Observation and Student 
Teaching (2 semester hours). 

General Studies—(6 semester hours, to com- 
plete requirement or as elective). 

Total—33 semester hours. 


Senior Year: 

Art—(21 semester hours, courses such as Paint- 
ing, 3 semester hours; Sculpture, 3 semester 
hours; Graphic Arts, 2 semester hours; Indus- 
trial Art, 2 semester hours; Interior Design, 2 
semester hours; Photography, 2 semester hours; 
elective, 7 semes‘er hours, in advanced work in 
two fields listed above). 

Art Education—Art Education Ill and IV (4 
semester hours, Child Creative Growth, Art Su- 
pervision, Art in the Schools, Workshop in Art 
Teaching). 

Professional Education—Student Teaching (6 
semester hours, 2 terms or full time one term at 
elementary and secondary levels). Audio-Visual 
Education (2 semester hours). 

Total—33 semester hours. 

Total four years—130 semester hours. 

A graduate program for the Master’s Degree 
includes art education, professional education 
and art. Art, according to the general opinion 
of art educators, should cover at least one-third 
of the student's program. 

A program for the Doctorate must be de- 
veloped in the near future in the opinion of 
the art educators. This program should give the 
doctoral candidate a thorough background in 
professional education and art education with as 
much specialization as possible in studio art. 

A number of refreshing viewpoints appeared 
in answers to the questionnaire. It was especially 
interesting to note those points upon which there 
was general agreement. Such agreement points 
the way toward improved teacher training pro- 
grams. The major points in the approved column 
were: 

(a) The prospective teacher of art should de- 
velop teaching ability as well as creativity. 


(b) The prospective art teacher should de- 
velop creativity in one or more fields of art. 

(c) The prospective art teacher should develop 
his understanding of theory through practice. 

(d) The prospective art teacher should be ac- 
quainted with the principle art theories and 
should evaluate them in the light of educational 
psychology. 

(e) Art education programs should emphasize 
principles in art education. 

(f) The art education curriculum should in- 
clude the aspects of psychology that underly the 
art process, and 

(g) The art education program should have 
a majority of the general education requirements 
in the first two years of college. 

Probably the most important view of the art 
educators was that the prospective teacher of 
art should have training in as many areas of 
art as possible. The specialization suggested was 
between six and 12 semester hours in one or 
preferably two areas of art. This specialization 
would consist of three to six semester hours taken 
after a basic course, and should not interfere 
with background studies in many areas of art. 

The courses in art in order of importance ac- 
cording to art educators were: Design, Drawing, 
Painting, Crafts, Modelling, Ceramics, Art His- 
tory, Life Drawing, Sculpture, Interior Design, and 
Photography. At present, approximately six of 


these courses are required in the usual under- 
graduate program in art. For an art education 
major, the additional requirement of 18 or more 
semester hours in art within one special field 
makes it difficult to obtain the breadth of art 
experience needed. It is for this reason that art 
educators object to the specialization demanded 
of art education majors. 

Art educators also expressed their views re- 
garding the importance of courses in art educa- 
tion. In the order of importance they are listed: 
Materials and Methods of Art Education, Public 
School Art, Theory of Art Education, Psychology 
of Art Education, Orientation, Art Supervision, 
Art for the High School, Art for the Integrated 
Curriculum, Art in the School Curriculum, and 
Philosophy of Art Education. These areas should 
be combined into a three or four semester course 
of about ten semester hours. 

In order to reduce the total number of courses 
in professional education, art educators favor 
combining several courses into one. Although 
art educators favor decreased professional edu- 
cation, they recognize the importance of student 
teaching. Teaching they would like to see 
broadened to include experience at more than 
one level. Student teaching should include ex- 
perience in teaching art at both the elementary 
and secondary school levels, and should include 


(Please turn to page 18) 


RANGE AND MEANS OF SEMESTER HOURS IN FOUR SUBJECT AREAS INCLUDED IN ART EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


SEMESTER HOURS 


Present Practice Desired Practice Suggested 
Subject Area Required Program 
Range Mean Range Mean Mean 

Art 12-105 38.4 12-100 43.0 42.0 
Art Education 2-32 5.1 2-46 10.8 10.0 
Professional 

Education 6-50 22.4 3-34 17.5 22.0 
General Studies 20-74 47.7 8-90 45.8 46.0 
Student Teaching* (2-15) (6.4) (3-16) (7.7) (10.0) 
Elective 12.3 12.9 10.0 Art 
Tota!s 125.9 130.0 130.0 


*Semester hours of student teaching were included within the professional education requirements. 
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THE CREATIVE ARTS 
IN EDUCATION 


OTTO KRASH 


Assistant Professor of Education 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. 


The arts are an integral part of human life. 
That is, all of the life of a human creature as 
human is an art. To be human artfully, that is 
—creatively, is to be skilled in deliberately de- 
signing one’s life: designing the ecstatic moment, 
the business venture, the family picnic, one’s 
dress, and the sounds selected and organized 
to be our voice presentation—the sounds se- 
lected and organized to accompany our oral and 
musical expression. But the schools, our educa- 
tional institutions, have not yet discovered this, 
for the creative arts are not in education—they 
are “on top” of education; that is, each special- 
ized art form has been “added to” the curricu- 
lum. At best, the arts are seen in their inter-rela- 
tions with one another. 

Drama, poetry and literature are some of the 
art forms that are most often neglected in edu- 
cation. The personal appearance—the presence 
of the teacher is also neglected in education. For 
instance, we do not teach teachers to be intelli- 
gent about costuming, make-up, the dramatic 
function of the human voice and facial gesture. 
In the words of that popular song, we do not 
teach these things because many of us hold 
the theory that these are learned by “Doin’ What 
Comes Naturally”. On the basis of this same 
theory, we do not teach children how to be in- 
dignant when situation demand this kind of 
presence—we do not teach children how to be 
graceful, gentle, assertive or humorous. We do, 
however, teach them to be serious, passive and 
talkative. But we do this as a matter of course 
—as a matter of habitual classroom procedure. 
This is not done deliberately, it is done unintelli- 
gently, because we do not teach the alternative 
actions of gaiety, aggression and the correct 
usages of silence. 

Is the classroom a place merely of serious-ity, 
and not a place where all varieties of human 


expression ought to be learned and taught 
through deliberate educational effort. If we are 
to teach the nuances of expression, the subtlties, 
that are distinctively human, then our teachers 
need to have more training in the deliberate con- 
trols of expression that are the subject matters 
of the dramatic and creative arts. Teachers need 
training in how it is that the human creature 
displays its human-ness. 

To be human is to be stupid, careful, logical, 
observant, ingenious, vain, methodical, credu- 
lous, witty, self-controlled: to be human is to be 
anxious, startled, shocked, excited, convulsed, 
flabbergasted, in suspense, flurried, and _irri- 
tated: to be human is to be worried, embar- 
rassed, sulky, hilarious, tranquil, jovial, uneasy, 
distressed, eager, proud, stirred up, keen: to be 
human is to be fatigued, uncertain, perplexed, 
fearful, thrilled, enraptured, bored, clever, nos- 
talgic, delighted, exulted, joyful: to be human 
is to be grief stricken, desirous, obstinate, waver- 
ing, unswerving, unconquerable, fanatical, 
wholehearted, passionate, child-like, heedful, 
obedient, attentive, studious, vigilant, conscien- 
tious, pertinacious, laborious, lazy, reluctant, 
zealous, confident: to be human is to be preten- 
tious, neat, imaginative, fanciful, assertive, ex- 
pressive, demonstrative, ridiculous: to be human 
is to be considerate, calm and violent. These 
terms, all, are descriptive of the actions that are 
subject to the discipline of the dramatic arts. 
The human creature is not merely dramatic, but 
also colorful, sculptural, musical, architectural 
and poetic. These and many more terms, then, 
are descriptive of the way that it is to be hu- 
man. And these various ways of being human 
are subject to the organized discipline of the 
creative arts. That is, the creative arts can teach 
us how to be intelligent about being human. 
According to Gilbert Ryle:* 

The cleverness of the clown may be exhibited 
in tripping and tumbling. He trips and tumbles 
just as clumsy people do, except that he trips 
and tumbles on purpose and after much re- 
hearsal and at the golden moment and where 
the children can see him and so as not to hurt 
himself. . . . The clown’s trippings and tumblings 


*Gilbert Ryle, The Concept of Mind, (p. 33) Barnes and Noble, 
Inc., N. Y., 1949. 
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are the workings of his mind, for they are his 
jokes. . . .* 

In other words, as the clown teaches us how 
to discipline and be intelligent about clumsiness 
—to control clumsiness, so it is that the creative 
arts can be used to teach us and our children 
to be intelligent as human—to control human- 
ness. So it is that the arts can teach us how to be 
intelligent about the qualities of human experi- 
ence. 

But the province of the art teacher and music 
teacher is usually confined to the status of a 
service department, not thus servicing all ranges 
of distinctively human qualities, but rather serv- 
icing the bulletin boards and take-home presents 
for the holidays. The arts, thus employed, are 
essentially viewed as contributing valuable serv- 
ice in leisure-time activities. The official theory 
behind this is that art is merely for leisure time. 
Why aren’t the art teachers acting as educators 
for the development of good design and color 
organization of the costumes of teacher and 
pupil, or the arrangement of classrooms for par- 
ticular activities to be undertaken? Art teachers 
are not employed as critics of dress organization 
and design because art is considered to be a 
matter of perosnal taste. The official theory is 
that art is an individual affair, that taste is per- 
sonal, not public. So the intelligence of the art 
teacher in relation to these matters is wasted. 
For many of us, this is the essential program for 
the conservation of natural resources—the in- 
tellectual resources of the artist in assisting us 
to design our lives intelligently. 

There is a relationship of a suit (its design 
and color) to the skin color and hair coloring of 
the wearer. Is this relationship of any signifi- 
cance? Or doesn’t it matter what clothing one 
wears? Another theory, commonly held today, is 
that art is of no real significance. In American 
culture, questions that involve art do not “hold 
a candle” to such questions as “Are you making 
any money?” That, is a serious, significant ques- 
tion. In consequence, a great many questions of 
importance in art are left unanswered and un- 
explored. Some of these questions that are left 
unanswered and unexplored in our schools are: 

What colors look best in relation to my hair 
and skin coloring? 


What length of skirt is best for my height? 

How should | be indignant (or should |) when 
the teacher accuses me of doing something | 
did not do? 

What do | do and say when someone compli- 
ments me? How should | act then? 

Why should we learn to sing songs in groups? 
How do you make up a song? 

Why should we learn to speak in rhyme? 

Why do “grown-ups” spend their time and 
lives making up poetry? 

How many ways may you act in a classroom? 

What are the ways that you can contradict 
a teacher? 

Humor, for example, is learned non-deliber- 
ately behind the teacher’s back and on TV. Car- 
riage and bearing is learned non-deliberately 
in motion pictures and in comic books. Tone of 
voice is learned non-deliberately in the class- 
room and outside it. In fact, creative art is 
“picked up” accidentally, learned from the un- 
controlled, non-deliberate behavior of teachers, 
other pupils, and parents. No one, not even the 
artists in education, deliberately educate our 
children, in the creative aspects of living, hu- 
man, action. To draw, to paint, to sing, to play 
a musical instrument, or to be in a play, is not 
to be educated in the creative arts. But, to draw, 
paint, speak, sing, and act creatively, having 
learned and practised, under guidance, the wide 
range of human, and therefore artistic, expres- 
sions—having learned the forms and modes of 
qualities that have been the achievements of 
countless thousands of human beings devoted 
to the maintenance and creation of the various 
art forms—to be skilled in the alternatives of 
action that is the sign and indication of ma- 
turity—to be able to act in a wide variety of 
different ways in similar and different situations 
—this is what it means to have the creative 
arts be of significance in education: to produce 
artistic human beings. 


When the creative differences that are known 
and understood by the artist teacher become de- 
liberately taught in our schools—the alterna- 
tives in costume, voice, facial gesture, carriage 
and bearing, cleanliness and fragrance, sound, 
instrumental combinations, poetry, literature, 


(Please turn to page 19) 
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BEST PRACTICES IN ART 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


A report of one of the meetings of Art Educators in attendance 
at the A.A.C.T.E. Meetings in Chicago, February 1954. 


The chairman set the framework for the dis- 
cussion by a brief summary of the general char- 
acteristics of practices in art education which 
offer a positive answer to criticism of contem- 
porary education. It was pointed out that art 
education has evolved flexible and functional 
approaches as it seeks to meet the changing re- 
quirements of contemporary American life and 
as it strives to develop esthetic competencies for 
this kind of living. 

Dr. Jones, considering his role as liaison mem- 
ber of the Studies and Standards Committee of 
the A.A.C.T.E. responsible for cooperation with 
the art education representatives on the Coor- 
dinating Committee, directed his remarks toward 
a discussion of the recently prepared Evaluation 
Schedules for art teacher preparation. This draft 
of standards implies best practices in the field 
of art education and is being used in conjunction 
with the visitation program of the A.A.C.T.E. Dr. 
Jones, from his preliminary examination, was 
of the opinion that this Art Education Supplement 
was consistent in spirit and form with the gen- 
eral A.A.C.T.E. Standards and congratulated the 
art educators who were responsible. 

A number of items in the Schedules were ex- 
amined and explained. Dr. Cayne reported on 
the manner in which they were developed and 
given a first tryout in the A.A.C.T.E. visitations at 
Wayne University, Detroit, and State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. Dr. Czurles, art 
member of the visiting team at Wayne Univer- 
sity, summarized his experience and recom- 
mended continued use of the Schedules in their 
present form, since they had proved to be an 
excellent instrument for analyzing all aspects 
of art education program. 

Questions were raised concerning (1) how 
qualified art education representatives could be 
trained to serve on evaluation teams and (2) 
what system could be devised to provide the 
responsible general evaluation agency with the 


assistance and advice of such qualified art edu- 
cation personnel. In answer to the first question, 
the group submitted the following: 

1. There is a small group of art educators 
who have had direct experience with the use of 
the Evaluation Schedules. This group is supple- 
mented by the committee members who partici- 
pated in the process of developing the Evalua- 
tion Schedules and who have worked on this 
problem for the past four years. These form a 
nucleus of trained personnel. 

2. The art education staff members and the 
heads of art education departments who have 
been personally involved when their institutions 
were visited by an A.A.C.T.E. team for a larger 
group with some experience in the procedure of 
evaluation. 

3. It is possible to acquaint many more indi- 
viduals with the form and its use through study 
groups in regions and states as well as at Na- 
tional Art Education Association meetings. 

4. The College Teachers of Art Education Sec- 
tion of the N.A.E.A., in cooperation with art 
representatives on the Coordinating Committee, 
plans to request that art education personnel in 
A.A.C.T.E. institutions apply the Art Education 
Evaluation Schedules to an experimental self- 
study of their programs. This is a direct method 
of acquainting art educators with the Schedules 
form and how it functions as an evaluation in- 
strument. From this experience agreement can 
gradually be developed as to what constitutes 
standards appropriate for accreditation. 

A list of art educators who are qualified to 
serve as members of evaluation teams is on file 
in the office of the Secretary of the A.A.C.T.E. 
Additional names will be added as the use of 
the Art Education Supplements increases. 

It was noted that the printed Art Education 
Schedules have values other than for accredi- 
tation. The instrument may also be used as (a) 
a self-survey by any art or art education depart- 
ment engaged in the preparation of art teachers, 
(b) a guide in developing new programs in art 
education, (c) a statement of best practices for 
the reference of state departments in setting up 
certification requirements or in revising existiny 
codes, and (d) a basic resource in determining 
solutions to specific curricular, faculty, and stu- 
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dent personnel problems in an individual insti- 
tution. 

The following are conclusions and recommen- 
dations which were developed: 


1. The Tentative Evaluation Form for Teacher 
Preparation in Art Education is proving to be a 
satisfactory supplement to the General Stand- 
ards of the A.A.C.T.E. 


2. The selection of personnel to use the Art 
Education Standards is important to the success 
of the instrument as an effective evaluation tool. 
The refinement of selection methods is recom- 
mended to include the gradual and continues 
induction of new personnel into the program. 

3. The training of personnel to use the Art 
Education Standards is also important to the 
validity of the instrument. It was suggested that 
orientation experiences for training personnel 
be expanded. 

4. The Art Education Standards should evolve 
continuously on the basis of changing conditions 
and according to suggestions by visitation teams, 
members of institutions visited, and of art staffs 
using them for self-evaluation. 

5. Through a number of channels of com- 
munication art educators should be made aware 
of the Art Education Schedules and their appli- 
cation. It should be emphasized that they have 
a responsibility to call them to the attention of 
their administrators in such manner as to insure 
their use in connection with any general evalua- 
tion of the institution. Such initiative is necessary 
if the superficial and fragmentary judgments of 
the art education programs common in the past 
are to be avoided. 

6. The projected plans for the continuing activ- 
ity of professional groups of art educators as the 
College Teachers of Art Education Section of 
N.A.E.A. or of regional art education groups 
should include: 

(a) an organized program for the application 
of the Evaluation Schedules by art education 
staffs in A.A.C.T.E. and other teacher prepara- 
tion institutions to the ongoing programs of their 
own institutions. 

(b) the future development of criteria for the 
evaluation of art programs for the preparation 
of elementary teachers. 

DR. D. ALEXANDER SEVERINO, Recorder 
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ASSOCIATION 
MEETINGS 


16th Annual Art Education Conference 
S.T.C., Kutztown, Pa. 
October 29-30 

Theme: ART EDUCATION MEANS GUIDANCE 
IN CREATIVE DEVELOPMENT 

Featured as speakers in the conference were: 


Dr. Lawrence Frank, Carolyn Zachry Institute, 
New York who spoke on ART EDUCATION 
MEANS GUIDANCE IN CREATIVE DEVELOPMENT 

Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York discussed ART EDUCA- 
TION, ART EXPRESSION AND THE ART PROBLEMS 
OF EVERY DAY LIFE 


Dr. Kenneth Winebrenner, Editor, School Arts 


Magazine, Buffalo, N. Y. discussed ART EDUCA- _ 


TION IN PERSPECTIVE 

and Mrs. Marguerite Walter, Public Schools, 

Philadelphia, Penna. spoke on CREATIVE GUID- 

ANCE NEEDS CREATIVE TEACHERS 
Demonstration Teaching, lecture-demonstra- 

tions and group discussions rounded out the pro- 

gram. 


New Jersey Art Education Association 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
November 11-13 

Theme: THE ROLE OF THE MUSEUM IN EDU- 
CATION 

The meetings featured Miss Hanna Rose, Cur- 
ator of Education, Brooklyn Museum who spoke 
on “The Role of the Museum in Education.” 


Art experience workshops and extensive ex- 
hibits prepared by a variety of museums are 
planned to complete the offerings. 

(Please turn to page 20) 


Our graduates are in demand! Founded 
in 1844, 110th year, America’s oldest 
school of art for women. Four year pro- 


fessional degree and diploma programs. 
Special classes for teachers. Children’s 
Saturday Icasses. Internationally famous 
INSTITU TE artist-instructors. G.I. and State approved. 
Low tuition; endowed. Scholarships. Mod- 


OF ern dormitories, dining rooms. Physician 
in attend Cc lor and Placement 
services. For free illustrated catalog, write: 


Dr. Harold R. Rice, Dean, 1400 Master St. 
at N. Broad, Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
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THE ASSOCIATION 
AT WORK 


MARIE LARKIN 
Harris Teachers College 
St. Louis, Missouri 


THE EDITOR 


It has been customary since the beginning of 
man’s first attempt to graphically communicate 
with other men to have an Editor. The first Editor 
to have anything to do with ART EDUCATION 
was most likely attired in a leopard skin. He 
may have watched the fellow who laboriously 
painted the bison on the cave wall. As the bison 
grew into a symbol perhaps out of proportion 
for the allocated space, the Editor may have 
been heard to say, “Cut it Brother and do it 
again, its getting too large for the column.” 

Editor’s duties have changed a little since then. 
Civilization complicated matters, but that was 
to be expected. Take ART EDUCATION for 
example. Circulation has stepped up from the 
few consumers who viewed the first drawings 
in the caves, to the many who receive ten well- 
designed copies of the National Art Education 
Association publication per year. 


Just what does an Editor do? Dr. Jack Arends, 
Assistant Professor of Art Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University can supply the 
answers. He is the Editor. 


An Editor arranges with people to write 
articles and to design covers. He collects news 
and information, and sifts it for Regional and 
National interest. He establishes policy in regard 
to the kind of news to be printed. He proof- 
reads all material, making whatever changes 
are necessary. He plans arrangements, layouts 
and formats. 


Deadlines are an Editor’s headache. Writers 
frequently fail to get manuscripts in on time. 
This means that the Editor must phone, wire and 
beg to get the material. When it finally is col- 
lected, it goes to the Printer. When the Printer 
has finished with the first draft, it is mailed back 
to the Editor. The Editor makes up the magazine 
in dummy form, including any corrections and 
returns it to the Printer . . . and so to press. All 
of this frenzied scrabbling back and forth is 
done in addition to one’s regular breadwinning 
occupation. 

The Editor for ART EDUCATION is appointed 
by the Council. The appointment is approved 
by the President for a two year term. Articles 
are sent in usually six to eight months in ad- 
vance. As yet, there is never enough money to 
do what one would like to do with a magazine. 
Color is expensive and cuts increase cost beyond 
the limited budget. It comes to you as a pleasant 
reminder that you belong to a Regional and Na- 
tional organization which believe in art educa- 
tion as a part of American life. It is a monthly 
resume’ of present trends to keep you abreast 
of the times. Money and time well spent. 

Dr. Arends succeeds the capable Dr. |. L. 
de Francesco. His Associate Editors are Mr. Wil- 
liam Mahoney and Mr. Josef Gutekunst. 


ON 
WATER COLORS, CRAYONEX, POWDER TEMPERA, COLORED CHALK, TEXTILE COLORS, DEK-ALL 


E] THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY SANDUSKY,OHIO NEW YORK 
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BOOK AND 
FILM REVIEWS 


HELEN CABOT MILES 


Art Teacher, High School 


Newton, Mass. 


Creative Art in Japan... 20 min. ...color... 
sound . . . $175.00 or rental $9.00 

Pre Columbian Mexican Art... 20 min... . 
color ... sound... $225.00, $15.00 

Crucifixion: Theme and Variations . . . 15 min. 

. color... sound .. . $150.00, $10 

All released by BRANDON FILMS 

These films raise questions which to us, the 
reviewers, seem important. 

For whom are “art films” made? 

What are they intended to accomplish? 

Does an art film necessarily further “the 
cause”? (What cause? Life lived with joy and 
beauty? Ever-expanding perception? What's your 
idea?) 

We suspect that a man, or a group of men, 
embarking upon the making of a film un- 
doubtedly proceeds with the best of intentions, 
each entertaining among other hopes this one: 
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that his film will win acclaim as a real contribu- 
tion to cultural progress and hence find a wide, 
appreciative audience. Further, we suspect that 
the man (or group of men) if he is to win such 
acclaim, must either belong to the genus 
GENIUS, and operate intuitively; or he must pro- 
ceed analytically, out of a consciousness of prob- 
lems sociological, anthropological and psycho- 
logical, as well as aesthetic. There is—forever— 
the human element; there is—forever—the need 
for better communication, and that upon other 
than mental levels alone. 

Who gains what—and how successfully— 
from an assemblage of images and facts? Do 
we art educators not feel that there are ways 
of education, known to us, that we did not dis- 
cover from our name-and-date packed history 
textbook (well, anyhow, in the ‘twenties)? Again, 
do we not feel that the ten-cent-store policy of 
a-little-of-everything-in-the-window leaves 
to be desired if one is in the process of becom- 
ing aesthetically aware? To be specific, art ob- 
jects, undeniably handsome, photographed 
against harmonizing or contrasting backgrounds, 
accompanied by factual comment and/or music 
may have meaning for the viewer who carries 
his own meaning to the experience, but not much 
for the uninitiate. 

We should have liked fewer pre Columbian 
examples, more varied in presentation, better 
related to other aspects of the culture that pro- 
duced them. 

We should have liked fewer examples of 
Japanese art, examined with more care, com- 
mented upon with deeper philosophical under- 
standing—especially that marvellous Zen paint- 
ing towards the end, in itself a subject magnifi- 
cently suited to become an EXPERIENCE in the 
expanding of horizons. Those of our committee 


(Please turn to page 14) 


THE “The best film for art instruc- 

tion that has yet come along,” 

TITAN— Virginia Murphy, Director of Art, 
New York City High Schools. 
CONTEMPORARY 

Michelangelo 
9 FILMS INC. 

16 mm Sound 13 East 37th Street 
Running time, 67 min. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


ALL domestic and foreign, large and small, color reproductions 
useful for art educati Educational Discount—Fine Framing. 
Illustrated Catalogs with prices on view. Shipments for selec- 
tion or exhibit available. 


COLOR SLIDES 


Painting—Architecture—Applied Art—Modern Interiors—Furni- 
ture—Textiles—Ceramics—Index of American Design. Art Edu- 
cation: “Growth Through Art”, “New Directions in Three Di- 
mensions”, “Exhibit Techniques”. NEW: Design in Scandinavia. 
All slides may be previewed prior to purchase. 


Black and White Slides and Photographs 


More than 50,000 subjects covering all countries and periods. 
Illustrated catalogs on loan for selection. 
COLOR FILMSTRIPS-——“Creative Design” (8) 
Slide Filing Cabinets and Carrying Cases 


Prospectus, Lists, Quotations, etc., free. More than 25 years of 
efficient and competent service to Art Educators. 


DR. KONRAD PROTHMANN 
7 Soper Avenue 
Baldwin, L. I., New York 


BOOK AND FILM REVIEWS 


(Continued from page 13) 


who were unawakened to an appreciation of 
the essential quality of Japanese art remained, 
alas, quite unmoved throughout the showing. 
We were frankly puzzled in trying to deter- 
mine what use could be made of the CRUCI- 
FIXION film. Though fascinated as always by 
close-ups of painting detail, and inspired by the 
music, admirably suited to the theme, the specific 
theological connotations would bar its usefulness 
(perhaps even legally) in most school situations. 
It should perhaps be added that CRUCIFIXION 
features three paintings from the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art: one by the “Master of the Turin 
Adoration,” Van der Weyden’s “Crucifixion,” and 


Gerard David's “Pieta.”” CREATIVE ART IN JAPAN 
draws its material from the Far-Eastern collec- 
tion of the Seattle Art Museum. 


Martin and Gaston . . . drawn by French school 
children ... color... sound... 12 minutes. 
Distributed by BRANDON FILMS, 200 West 
57th Street, New York 19. Rental $7.50. Sale 
price $100.00. 


Don’t miss this one—a winner at the FCA Fes- 
tival, and little wonder! Sophisticated audiences 
at the Rose-Rouge in Paris demanded a six-month 
showing; LIFE magazine for June 14th gave en- 
thusiastic coverage. Our reviewing committee, 
ages 16 to 77, voted UNANIMOUS! 

Drawn by children of 8 and 9 years, (but 
filmed by a photographer of 31) this refreshing 
account of the rollicking adventures of two in- 
trepid French lads, Martin and Gaston, must cer- 
tainly appeal to old and young alike—the child 
in all of us. There might, perhaps, be that in- 
between creature, the adolescent, super-critical, 
self-conscious, unsure, whose reaction would be 
negative, since emergence from Never-Never 
Land is too, too recent, the conflict with life’s 
sterner “realities” as yet unresolved. Thus junior 
high and earlier high school groups might “ha’e 
their doots.” But a teacher—especially an art 
teacher—insensitive to the spontaneous charm 
of these rocking boats, leaping waves, horror- 
struck cast-aways, cheerful bloodthirsty canni- 
bals and the eventual rescue and triumphant ac- 
clamation of our two young heroes—had best 
look long and searchingly into his inner self; 
and may he find the key to a rusty lock. “Vive 
Martin et Gaston!” 


Modern Prints and Drawings . . . A guide to bet- 
ter understanding of modern draughtsman- 
ship . . . selected and with an explanatory 
text by Paul J. Sachs . . . Preface by Alfred H. 
Barr, Jr. . . . Knopf (also in Canada, McClel- 
land and Stewart Ltd.) 261 pp. $7.50. 


In this handsome volume with at least four- 
fifths of its pages given over to some 286 beauti- 
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fully reproduced prints and drawings, Paul Sachs 
has presented his personal and discriminating 
choice out of the hundreds of possibilities, to- 
gether with a text that is concise, informative, 
authoritative, and challenging. The final pages 
are devoted to illustrated explanations of techni- 
cal processes, alphabetized short biographies, 
and a bibliography. 

Two aspects of the choice of material, which 
ranges from such “great moderns of the past” 
as David, Goya, and Daumier to the true con- 
temporaries seem worthy of note: first, its catho- 
licity, showing the author’s capacity for appre- 
ciating with equal enthusiasm and sensitivity 
art expression of both past and present; second, 
its quiet emphasis upon draughtsmanship, 
whether in an Ingres, a Picasso, or a Klee. There 
is reassurance in this volume for the reader who 
wonders whether some of the moderns CAN 
draw; there is also food for thought for the 
single-minded contemporary who thinks the a:- 
cidental or subconsciously produced effect to be 
a complete and effective substitute for observa- 
tion and discipline. From out the pages of both 
facts and pictures there seems to emerge a mes- 
sage, recurrent in such phrases as these: “the 
kind of creation that outlives the fashion of the 
moment and makes a work of art lasting and 
timeless”; “let us look at new as well as old 
aspects of art”; “the conception of the new and 
the challenging that the great of every era must 
find for himself and his generation.” 

The reader schooled in the so-called “aca- 
demic” approach still puzzled by current trends, 
but open-minded, will find in Dr. Sachs a sympa- 
thetic and able guide to a new way of seeing. 
Speaking of his own struggle for enlarged per- 
ceptions he says, “Those who make the same 
effort can also learn access to fresh experience 
if they are unafraid of the new and strange, and 
determined to try.” 


(H.C.M.) 


Aesthetics and Language, edited with an intro- 
duction by William Elton. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. 186 pp. $4.75. 


“Why,” asked William James, “does the 
aesthetic of every German philosopher seem to 
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the artist like the abomination of desolation?” 
This is one of several pointed quotes William 
Elton avails himself of in his most interesting in- 
troduciion and generous synopsis of the ten short 
essays he edited in Aesthetics and Language. 
As | feel negatively about the book, | owe it to 
you to state that the editor feels summarily that 
the writers “share the climate of analysis” with 
such men as Frege, Russell, Moore and Wittgen- 
stein (who are historically among the most valu- 
able thinkers). This | feel is to the credit of Mr. 
Elton and the other writers. 

The book purposes that the “linguistic founda- 
tions of the subject are long overdue.” The book 
is a sample, | hope, of a world-wide trend to- 
ward a new awareness of the implications of 
language as it relates, affects and as it expresses 
our evaluative behavior, purposes, perceptions: 
the non-verbal actions of life. Philosophy of func- 
tion, the dreariness of aesthetics, feelings, ex- 
pression theory, features of arguments used in 
criticism, critical communication, use of “good,” 
logic and appreciation, art and the “object of 
art’ constitute the topical gamut by writers in 
England, New Zealand, Australia and the United 
States. 


The most unfortunate characteristic of the book 
lies in those essays which are predominately 
polemical and argumentative. I’m sorry to say 
that most of the writing bears this stamp. Not 
that polemics may be without value, but in this 
case, considering the grandiosity of the purpose, 
it seems to me that polemics becloud and mis- 
direct the positive issues that motivate the 
writers. Concern with such an issue, for example, 
as idealism, reflects a kind of semantic naivete 
that | feel is fairly characteristic of the book: a 


little bit like arguing about segregation in terms 


of the Civil War; useful no doubt, but a lot of 
things have happened since 1865. . . | often had 
the feeling that the loathsome “dreariness of 
aesthetics” has not been eliminated here. 

The tone of the book is often pervaded by 
“shoulds” and “oughts” about the use of lan- 
guage. But there appears very little reference to 
the great and significant contributions on issues 
of the structure of language as word (and its 
inextricable link with other symbol systems), 
whether in the form of “aesthetics” or any other 
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form, by such established pioneers as Benjamin 
Lee Whorf, Edward Sapir, Jean Piaget, Ogden 
and Richards, Lady Welby, Alfred Korzybski, 
etc.; Gestalt psychology, the work in perception 
by the Institute of Associated Research, etc., to 
name but a few contributors of the present main- 
streams. Thus there are the sins of omission, not 
consistent with the purpose and level of dis- 
course. 

A discussion entitled Aesthetics and Language 
it seems to me demands a new inclusive dimen- 
sion which would of necessity account for the 
common denominators of structure and function, 
as well as their crucial sensory differences, in 
verbal and non-verbal systems of symbolization. 
The concern is with their mutual affect within the 
total economy of human behavior. This exciting 
prospect is hardly suggested in this book. | think, 
therefore, that this is the reason why cultural 
anthropology, general semantics, the psycho- 
logical and comparative study of symbolism, etc., 
are actually displacing the predominantly 19th 
century flavor of this book and “aesthetics” in 
general. 


HARRY HOLTZMAN 
Asst. Prof. of Design, Brooklyn College 
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BEGINNING ART TEACHERS 
APPRAISE THEMSELVES 
(Continued from page 4) 

5. Is enthusiastic about growth, individuality, 
integrity, and beauty. 

6. Is friendly, understanding, just but firm; 
optimistic with sense of humor. 

7. Is efficient and calm. 

8. Uses art in school, home, dress, leisure- 
time and community activities. 

9. Uses English functionally—direct, interest- 
ing (not bookish), correct. 

10. Uses voice effectively—clear to all, reflect- 
ing friendliness and confidence in others, chang- 
ing to meet needs of group. 

11. Plans effectively for personal and pro- 
fessional progress in art, teaching, and living. 

12. Is democratic member of school, commun- 
ity, state, and national groups; works within the 
group for its good. 
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B. Art Abilities that are Growing 

The art teacher has 

1. Adequate art concepts. 

2. Increasingly developed design (and color) 
sense of widely informed scope; first-hand un- 
derstanding of organic quality of design and 
composition; broad taste based upon critical 
awareness to zest and spontaneity within design 
quality in significant art of past and present. 

3. Feeling for materials and tools, their limi- 
tations and possibilities as these influence design 
and as they indicate suitability to different de- 
velopmental and ability levels; habit of explor- 
ing a medium as basis for designing with it. 

4. Generalized ability to draw, paint, model, 
weld, carve, pot, weave, etc., with strength, sub- 
tlety, individuality, expressiveness, directness, 
sense of structure and form; habit of creating 
with satisfying competence in at least one field 
of art. 

5. Skill in lettering and setting up exhibits 
and other forms of visual communication with 
clarity and style. 

6. Knowledge of relationships between some 
typical culture patterns and their art expressions; 
interest in discovering such relationships. 


C. Teaching Competencies that are Developing 


The art teacher has or is developing 

1. Acquaintance with total school program, 
various types of curricular patterns and the place 
of art in these. 

2. Skill in the group process involving rela- 
tionship with pupils, teachers, administrators, 
parents, and community members. 

3. Ability to study pupils in their several 
environments in and out of school; to accept 
each boy and girl as unique, his behavior as 
caused, and to treat him with respect to the 
best that he may become. 

4. Ability to develop inner discipline of pu- 
pils—increasing self-direction, leadership, co- 
operation, willingness to accept responsibility for 
actions, ability to choose, reflect and enjoy; 
ability to make art experience a challenge to 
pupils‘all-round development as well as growth 
in creative power. 

5. Vision in projecting possible activities that 
may grow logically from pupil needs and in- 
terests and community needs and that will prove 
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vital to group and school or community life 
as well. 

6. Ability to demonstrate and use suitable 
resource material that, as far as possible, is “first- 
hand”, varied in media, process, point-of-view 
and related to pupils’ current needs and interests; 
ability to use such material to enrich experiences 
and lead on to future undertakings. 

7. Skill in freeing each pupil to work spon- 
taneously, imaginatively, adventurously, and 
purposefully at self-chosen activities. 

8. Ability to foresee most of difficulties pupils 
will meet in an undertaking and usually, without 
mentioning these as difficulties, set the stage for 
success. 

9. Judgment in knowing how much pupils 
should find out for themselves, how far to let 
an experience develop, how to encourage an- 
other experience to grow from the present one. 

10. Power to visualize possible end results 
of unfinished work and to encourage each in- 
dividual or group to pursue most profitable path 
with confidence. 

11. Power to evaluate learnings in terms of 
their suitability to a rapidly changing world; 
to set up objectives that will make further learn- 
ings more nearly complete; power to stimulate 
pupils to evaluate in terms of growth in artistic 
achievement, individual and group social de- 
velopment and, in terms of the evaluation, to 
plan for future experiences and growth. 

12. Vision in planning for equipment, sup- 
plies, and resource material, also for possible 
new quarters; judgment in knowing which items 
are first in importance, which second, and so on. 


13. Habit of making studio an example of 
functional beauty; systematic habits of ordering, 
cleaning, filing, and storing for self-service. 

14. Ingenuity in making and repairing some 
of needed tools and equipment, often in collab- 
oration with pupils. 

15. Resourcefulness in finding and encour- 
aging pupils to discover new materials or new 
uses for materials in the environment. 

16. Imagination in planning and carrying out 
educative exhibits, assemblies, parties, and 
meetings. 

17. Power to help pupils build a philosophy 
of art in relation to the life good to live. 
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TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAMS 
IN ART EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 7) 


experience in community service. 

In general studies, the art educators consider 
the following courses of most worth in order of 
importance: Social Science, Communications, 
Music Appreciation, Philosophy, Biological and 
Physical Sciences, History, Anthropology, Hu- 
manities, Foreign Language, Interrelationship of 
the Arts (or Art Appreciation), Home Economics, 
Hygiene-Health, Economics, Mathematics, Prac- 
tical Music, Religions, Family Relations, and Gov- 
ernment. The art educators desire a general edu- 
cation which will provide a breadth of back- 
ground. 

As a graduate from a revised curriculum 
in art education, art educators envision an art 
teacher with the following characteristics, listed 
in order of importance: first and foremost, abil- 
ity to work with others cooperatively and effec- 
tively; teaching ability; a broad background in 
general education and high scholarship; and 
general competence and workmanship in crea- 
tive art. 


Further improvement in the art education cur- 
riculum will come when art educators resolve 
their differences of opinion. The art educators in 
this study expressed disagreement on the follow- 
ing issues: 

(a) That mastery in subject will insure good 
teaching; 

(b) That courses in art should be profession- 
alized; 

(c) That differentiation should be made to 
meet the needs of specialization at various levels; 

(d) That courses in art should be specialized 
and teaching methods and techniques left to edu- 
cation and art education courses; 

(e) That methods courses in art education 
should be eliminated; 

(f) That the art education program endeavor 
to provide the student with teaching devices; 
and, 
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(g) That entrance requirements from high 
school be eliminated. 

Underlying the views expressed by the art 
educators is the implication that the entire pro- 
gram of general education in the public schools 
must include art for all students. Only then can 
the prospective teacher of art have a subject 
matter background similar to that of the pros- 
pective teacher of arithmetic, social science or 
other common subjects. With such a program in 
general education, the difficulties and problems 
of the art teacher become similar to those of 
the average teacher, and his training can allow 
more time for the studies especially useful to him. 

As Dr. Leonard has said, the importance of art 
in general education is not now recognized by 
the general public. The first task for the art edu- 
cator is to see that the public, parents, and ad- 
ministrators secure an important place for art 
in the overall curriculum. 


Ask your school supply dealer 


for PEMCO ceramic craft materials 


Pottery Arts Division 
PEMCO CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE 24, MARYLAND 
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THE CREATIVE ARTS IN EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 9) 


acting, decoration, arrangement, design, order: 
when these creative differences are deliberately 
taught, then we will have the creative arts in 
education. 

One way this objective can be accomplished 
without adding additional subjects to an already 
“over-stuffed” curriculum, is by merely permit- 
ting the creative art teacher to examine the sub- 
ject matter and personnel of the school: the char- 
acter of paper-work, paper forms, teacher dress, 
manner, presentation, faculty meetings, room 
design, child actions, interpersonal relations of 
staff, pupil-teacher and administration. This ex- 
amination by the artist should change the na- 
ture of schooling to become more creative and 
artistic. But this may be “a long time coming” 
in our schools, for this means that the idea of 
what it means to be intelligent must be altered. 
Many art teachers themselves hold the theories 
of art described above. And for some of us, 
changing ideas is like shooting a favorite horse. 

A second way of achieving this objective is 
to change our idea of the creative arts to in- 
clude an understanding of the role of qualities 
in human life. If a qualitative intelligence be- 
comes the objective of the school, we may have 
to add personnel in the dramatic, poetic, print- 
ing or other specialized arts. We may have to use 
these specialists until art teachers are not con- 
fined in their training and accomplishments to 
music or art, but are trained in the interrelations 
of the arts in human living. We may have to add 
such specialized personnel until such time as 
our teachers themselves develop an intelligence 
that includes an understanding of the distinc- 
tively human experience and become truly artist 
teachers. 

Art can be one of the most practical things 
in the schools once we begin to utilize the intelli- 
gence of the artist to produce a school life that 
is creative and artistic. | say one of the most 
practical things because this paper develops a 
philosophy of art education and, of course, 
philosophy is the most practical thing we have 
at our disposal as teachers and we ought to get 
philosophy in the schools by getting it in our 
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teachers, even art teachers. 

Art education, then, is not personal, a matter 
of individual taste, of no consequence, a leisure 
time activity, a service station, the expression of 
emotion, a fringe subject, or a matter of pro- 
ducing craftsmen. Art is an affair of intelligence! 
We are qualitatively intelligent or unintelligent. 
By and large our schools produce qualitatively 
unintelligent individuals because the creative 
arts are not in our schools, they are merely 
added, fringe subjects having equal status with 
driver education. 

lf, as human beings, we are always on dis- 
play (are always presented) to others, then we 
ought to be intelligent about that presentation. 
We can become intelligent about the presenta- 
tion we make as human beings provided we do 
get the creative arts in and not “on top of” 
education. 
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(Continued from page 11) 


Fall Art Education Conference 
Pacific Arts Association— 
Northern California Section 


The 1954 fall conference of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Section of PACIFIC ARTS ASSOCIATION 
will be held at Asilomar, California November 
19-21. 


Many members have had a part in develop- 
ing a program with emphasis on participation 
workshops and teaching techniques. Ten work- 


shops are being offered on Friday and Satur- 
‘day, November 19-21. 


Guests will include artists living on the penin- 
sula. Tours are arranged for visiting their studios. 

DR. HILDA TABA of San Francisco State Col- 
lege will be the guest speaker and will also in- 
terview a panel of students regarding their views 
on the meaning of art to them: what they think 
of the way it is being taught: how they think it 
should be taught. 

PRESIDENT Ruth Halvorsen, of THE PACIFIC 
ARTS ASSOCIATION will be there. 


Exhibits, tours, and previewing of new films 
and filmstrips are planned. A folk dancing festi- 
val, Fireside gatherings, and enjoying the beau- 
tiful conference grounds in the pines by the Pa- 
cific will provide relaxation and opportunity to 
meet and visit with friends. 

All elementary and secondary teachers, art 
supervisors, and college art instructors are cor- 
dially invited to spend a profitable weekend by 
the Pacific. 

Annual Fall Meeting of the Connecticut Art 
Association, Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, 
Connecticut, October 22, 1954. 

A luncheon will precede the meeting at which 
Miss Ada Bel Beckwith will talk on the “THREE 
ASPECTS OF DESIGN.” In addition to illustrating 
her topic with student work through color slides, 
Miss Beckwith will demonstrate new techniques 
in design adaptable to varying grade levels, ele- 
mentary school through college. 


Art Section, Ohio Education Association 
Convention 

Sheraton-Gibson Hotel 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

November 12-13 


Theme: ART EDUCATION FOR TODAY'S LIVING 


Dr. Ethel Alpenfels, Department of Educational 
Sociology, New York University, New York, dis- 
cussed the theme of the convention Art Educa- 
tion for Today’s Living at the opening session. 
The meetings which followed dealt with the 
theme at specific levels, elementary, secondary 
and college. A banquet, demonstrations of art 
materials and trips to places of interest in Cin- 
cinnati were added features of the convention. 
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